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ABSTRACT 

The opinions of principals and newspaper advisers 
toward high school student press freedom were surveyed in a random 
sample of principals and newspaper advisers at 502 high schools in 
all 50 states. Subjects completed a 39-statemrnt instrument on which 
they indicated levels of agreement or disagreement on the following 
concerns: control and disruption, role of student newspapers, 
censorship, responsibilities of advisers, role of administrators, 
controversial issues, and freedom of expression in general. Usable 
responses were received from 191 school newspaper advisers and 144 
high school principals. Among the findings were the lollowing: (1) 
58.8% of the principals, but only 22.5% of the advisers, agreed that 
school administrators should have the right to prohibit publication 
of articles they think harmful, even though such articles might not 
be libelous, obscene, or disruptive; 12) 58.5% of the principals 
agreed that maintaining discipline in the school is more important 
than publishing a newspaper free from administrative censorship, 
while 74% of the advisers disagreed; (3) 96.5% of the principals and 
89% of the advisers agreed that student newspaper advisers should 
review all copy before it is printed; and (4) 46.5% of the principals 
disagreed that the student newspaper should be allowed to print a 
story it can prove is true even if printing ti.e story will hurt the 
school's reputation, while 44.5% of the advisers agreed that such an 
article should be published. (HOD) 
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ABSTRACT 



Principals 1 and Newspaper Advisers' Attitudes 
Toward Freedom of the Student Press 
in the United States 

By J. William Click, Louisiana Slate University, and 
Lillian Lodge Kopenhaver, Florida International University 

Principals and newspaper advisers at 502 high schools in all 50 states 
were surveyed using a 39-statement instrument on which they responded with 
one of seven levels of agreement or disagreement. The sample was drawn from all 
high schools in the nation* not just those known to have a school newspaper. 

Four mailings from October 1984-September 1985 found that five schools had 
been closed and yielded responses from 222 schools (44.6%). Of these, 58 had 
no school paper. Only responses from principals at schools with newspapers 
(144 or 32.8%) and active newspaper advisers (191 or 43.5%) were included in 
the results. 

More than half of the principals (58.8%) but only one-fifth of the 
advisers (22.5%) strongly agreed or agreed that school administrators should 
have the right to prohibit publication of articles they think harmful, even 
though such articles might not be libelous, obscene or disruptive; 44.0% of the 
advisers strongly disagreed or disagreed. Also 58.5% of the principals strongly 
agreed or agreed that maintaining discipline in the school is more important than 
publishing a newspaper free from administrative censorship; 29.6% of the 
advisers strongly agreed or agreed while 29.5% of the advisers strongly dis- 
agreed or disagreed. Nearly half of the principals (45.3%) agreed or strongly 
agreed that it is more important for the school to function smoothly than for 
the student newspaper to be free from administrative censorship while half of 
the advisers (50.0%) strongly disagreed or disagreed. Nearly half of the prin- 
cipals (46.5%) strongly disagreed or disagreed that the student newspaper should 
be allowed to print a story it can prove is true even if printing the story will 
hurt the schools reputation while 44.5% of t'ae advisers strongly agreed or 
agreed with such publication. 

The overwhelming majority of principals (96.5%) and advisers (89.0%) 
strongly agreed or agreed that student newspaper advisers should review all 
copy before it is printed. Likewise, more than two thirds of the principals 
(79.6%) and advisers (68.8%) say the adviser should correct misspellings and 
a similar number (65.5% of the principals and 70.7% of the advisers) say the 
adviser should correct factual inaccuracies in student copy before publication 
even if it is not possible to confer with the students involved. 

More than two-thirds of the principals (71.4%) and three-fifths of the 
advisers (59.2%) agreed or strongly agreed th^t student rights to publish a 
newspaper must be balanced against the realization that students are not fully 
trained journalists. More than half the principals (60.2%) and one-third of 
the advisers (34.2%) disagreed or strongly disagreed with the assertion that 
once students have been trained in press responsibility, they should have full 
control over all editorial content of the student newspaper. At the same time, 
51.4% of the principals and 73.2% of the advisers disagreed or strongly dis- 
agreed with the statement that high school students are too young to practice 
responsibly freedom of the press. B th principals (83.4%) and advisers (67.5%) 
disagreed with the statement that s .iool administrators at their own schools 
have little understanding of the First Amendment rights of the student newspaper. 

Advisers were more supportive of press freedom than principals. Respon- 
dents at schools under 500 enrollment indicated more likelihood of repression 
as did those at schools publishing six or fewer newspaper issues a year. There 
were no significant differences in responses from public schools and private 
schools or from mort -experienced advisers and less-experienced advisers. 
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Rights to freedom of expression in the high school student press have 
been established by the courts over the last two decades. High school 
principals and newspaper advisers, however, still do not view the student 
newspaper as a place where students can express themselves with full freedom. 

Opinions toward freedom of the high school press have been studied 
in Florida 1 and through testimony from selected students and advisers 
but most studies have been limited to samples within a single state, 
award-winning advisers or publications, or persons involved in controversies 
over freedom of the high school press. 

Method 

in an attempt to secure a nationwide reading on opinions toward 
high school student press freedom, we drew a systematic sample of 502 
schools in all 50 states irom Patter son's American Education , without 
regard to whether the school had an award-winning newspaper or even a 
newspaper at all. 
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We expected that asking people who did not know us questions about 
press freedom would result in a low response rate. However, the impor- 
tance of surveying a national sample outweighed the possibility of the 
lower return. 

The survey instrument was developed from one used by Kopenhaver 
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and Martinson in Florida and consisted largely of 39 statements to which 
respondents indicated a level of agreement/disagreement on a seven poii.t 
scale from strongly agree to strongly disagree. 

The same instrument was sent to the principal and the newspaper 
adviser at all 502 schools in the sample. Four mailings were made over a 
12-month period, Oc .ober 1984-September 1985, Five schools had been 
closed, leaving 497 in the sample. Responses were received from 222 
different schools (44.6%). Of these, 58 replied that they had no school 
newspaper. In addition, several respondents said they had at one time 
advised newspapers or taught in schools with newspapers; their responses 
were discarded so that only principals and active advisers in 

schools with newspapers were included in the results. 

Results 

Usable responses were received from 191 school newspaper advisers 
(43.5%) and 144 high school principals (32.8%). 

The 39 statements dealt with seven areas of concern: control and 
disruption, role of student newspaper, censorship, responsibilities of 
advisers, role of administrators, controversial issues, and opinions toward 
freedom of expression in general. 
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Control and Disruption : Principals and advisers disagreed on most 
of the statemerts that relate to control and disrupt io i. More than half 
of the principals (58.8%) but only about one-fifth the advisers '22.5*) 
strongly agreed or agreed that school administrators should have the 
right to prohibit publication of articles they think harmful, even though 
such articles might not be legally libelous, obscene or disruptive; however, 
44.0% of the advisers disagreed or strongly disagreed. A majority of the 
principals (58. 5%) strongly agreed or agreed that mai. ^aining discipline 
in the school is more important than publishing a newspaper free from 
administrative censorship; 29.6% of the advisers also strongly agreed or 
agreed, while only 29.5% disagreed or strongly disagreed (See Table I), 

A slightly different reaction was obtained to a highly similar 
statement. Nearly half of the principals (45.3%) but only 14.7% of the 
advisers strongly agreed or agreed with che statement that it is more 
important for the schcol to function smoothly than for the student newspaper 
to be free from administrative censorship. One-half the advisers (50.0%) 
disagreed or strongly disagreed with that statement. 

Related to disruption, 47.6% of the principals agreed or slightly 
agreed with the statement that newspaper advisers frequently fail to see 
how the paper can disrupt other aspects of the school, while 51.0% of the 
advisers strongly disagreed or disagreed. Principals (34.1%) believe 
that school administrators should have some voice in the selection of 
the student newspaper editor, while only 13.1% of the advisers strongly 
agreed or agreed with this idea; in contrast, 59.7% of the advisers 
strongly disagreed or disagreed. 
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In the general area of control and disruption, principals and 
advisers agreed, but to different extents, that the administration has 
the right to regulate the time and place of distribution of the student 
newspaper (84.7% of the principals and 42.9% of the advisers strongly 
agreed or agreed). 

Principals and advisers differ in their views of whether embarrassing 
truths should be published. Nearly hal f of the principals (46.5%) stronglv 
disagreed or disagreed that the student newspaper should be allowed to 
print a story that it can prove is true, even if printing the story will 
hurt the school's reputation, while 25.4% of the advisers similarly 
disagreed or strongly disagreed; 44.5% of advisers strongly agreed or 
agreed with such publication. Both principals and advisers agreed, but 
to varying degrees, that articles critical of the school board, local 
politicians and teachers could be published. The number who say such 
articles never should be published will a] arm some observers: 20,3% of 
the principals andl0.1% of the advisers say articles critical of the 
school board never should appear in the student newspaper; 21.0% of the 
principals and 14.3% of the advisers say articles critical of local 
politicians never should appear; and 29.6% of the principals and 22.5% 
of the advisers say articles critical of teachers or administrators 
never should be published. 

Role of Student Newspaper : Students are seen as less mature and 
less competent than others to practice journalism responsibly. More 
than two-thirds of the principals (71.4%) and three-fifths of the advisers (59.2%) 
agreed or strongly agreed that student rights to publish a newspaper 
must be balanced against the realization that students are not fully 
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trained journalists. Three-fifths of the principals (60.2%) and 

one-third of the advisers (34.2%) disagreed or strongly disagreed with 
the assertion that once students have been trained in press responsibility, 
they should have full control over all editorial content of the student 
newspaper, even though the courts havc->. ruied that they should* Only 7.0% 
of the principals and 16.8% of the advisers agreed or strongly agreed with 
that assertion. 

At the same time, however, 51.4% of the principals and 73.2% of the 
advisers disagreed or strongly disagreed with the statement that high 
school students are too young to practice responsibly freedom of the press. 

While we did not try to define the function of a student newspaper, 
responses were elicited to the newspaper as a learning tool, as a means 
of expression and as a public relations tool. A majority of principals 
(59.0/0 and a plurality of advisers (40.0%) agreed or strongly agreed that 
the student newspaper is more a learning tool than a vehicle for the 
expression of student opinion. Four-fifths of both the principals (84.4%; 
and advisers (82.7%) agreed or strongly agreed that the student newspaper 
is a valuable public relations tool for the school. More than one-third 
of the principals (36.4%) disagreed or strongly disagreed with the state- 
ment that guarantees of freedom of expression in the student newspaper 
outweigh public relations considerations; in contrast, an equal number of 
advisers (36.7%) agreed or strongly agreed with the statement. 

Censorship : It has been more than 50 years since the Supreme Court in 
i Mear v. Minnesota (1931) affirmed that it was the chief purpose of the 
First Amendment to prevent "all previous restraints upon publications." 
The Supreme Court has not ruled on prior review of student publications, 
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but lower courts have consistently declared such systems unconstitutional. 

However, responses in this study suggest that prior review is commonly 
accepted and that both principals and advisers believe that student expression 
should be monitored. In fact, 95.8% of the principals and 76.0% of the 
advisers agreed or strongly agreed that if an administrator asks the 
adviser to read copy prior to publication, the adviser should do so. The 
overwhelming majority, 96.5% of the principals and 89.0% of the advisers, 
agreed or strongly agreed that the student newspaper advisers should review 
all copy before it is printed. It is difficult to conclude whether this 
review constitutes censorship, but i t is likely to lean in that direction. 
Both principals (56.0%) and advisers (70.5%) agreed that having school 
administrators read student newspaper copy before publ _ation is a form 
of censorship. 

Responsibilities of Advisers : The adviser's responsibilities are 
less clear. Principals (79.6%) and advisers (68.8%) say that the adviser 
should correct misspellings that students make in their copy. Similarly, 
principals (65.5%) and advisers (70.7%) say that the adviser should correct 
factual inaccuracies in student copy before publication even if it is not 
possible to confer with the students involved. Opinions of both groups vary 
on whether or not an adviser who knows that the newspaper is going to publish 
something that will put the school in a bad light has a professional obliga- 
tion to see that the item is not published: 36.4% of the principals but 
only 18.1% of the advisers agreed or strongly agreed; only 20.7% of the 
principals disagreed or strongly disagreed, but 42.0% of the advisers 
disagreed or strongly disagreed. 

The majority of both principals (67.6%) and advicers (56.8%) believe 
that newspaper advisers who do not read student newspaper copy before 
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publication should be held personally responsible for any complaints about 
the newspaper. The majority of both also agreed or strongly agreed 
(advisers 59.6% and principals 68.8%) that the student newspaper adviser 
is ultimately responsible for the content of the student newspaper rather 
than the student editors, and that the adviser who reviews copy for the 
student newspaper prior to publication becomes liable for the content. 

Role of Administrators : More than half of the principals (54.2%) and 
advisers (55.0%) disagreed that only persons with degrees in journalism 
shDuld be advisers to student newspapers. Approximately one- third, however, 
agreed with that concept (32.6% principals, 29.4% advisers). Nearly half of 
the advisers (47.7%) agreed that administrators believe it is more important 
to have newspaper advisers who will not rock the boat than cnes vith journal- 
istic and advising skills. More than half the principals (61.4%) disagreed, 
whJle 14.3% of the principals and 18.3% of the advisers were neutral on 
that statement. 

Both principals (83.7%) and advisers (67.5%) disagreed with the statement 
that school administrators at their own schools have little understanding of 
the First Amendment rights of the student newspaper. Only 8.8% of the princi- 
pals and 21.9% of the advisers agreed with the statement. Principals are 
split on the statement that administrators seldom worry about the student 
newspaper unless it gets into controversial areas (49.0% agreed, 47.6% disagreed) 
while 74.6% of the advisers agreed and only 22.1% disagreed. 

It is more important to the school board for the school to have a good 
image than to have an uncensored student newspaper, according to 59.1% of 
the principals and 56.7% of the advisers. More than one-half (61.6%) 
of the principals say that as long as the school board pays part of the 
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costs, school administrators have control over what is printed in the 
school newspaper; nearly that many of the advisers (57.4%) disagreed 
with that statement. 

Controversial Issues : There is general agreement that the student 
newspaper can deal with controversy and with a broad range of issues. 

The overwhelming majority of both principals and advisers disagreed U 

with the idea that controversial issues have no place in a student I 

newspaper and with the statement that the student newspaper should concern I 

itself only with issues that relate to the school, not those of the larger 1 

community, state or nation. I 

In dealing with controversy, 88.7% of the principals and 60.5% of the I 

advisers say that the adviser is obligated to inform the administration I 

of any controversial stories before the newspaper goes to press, and M 

83.1% of the principals and 73.2% of the advisers say if the student I 

newspaper takes one side of a controversial issue, it should be required Q 

to publish the other side, how it would be required was not stated on ■ 

the survey: It could be required by the newspaper's editorial policy I 

rather than an outside agent. ■ 

Freedom of Expression : Advisers and principals agreed to differing I 

degrees on broad issues of press freedom. Nearly all of the principals I 

(93.6%) and advisers (98.4%) agreed that a f-ee press is fundamental to I 

(See Table II) 1 

American society They are less strong— 61.3% of the principals and I 

66.5% oi the advisers— in support of the idea that the American Nazi I 

Party has as much a constitutional right to a Parade peritl it as the I 

American Legion. They also support the statement that society has an H 

obligation to protect the First Amendment rights of groups such as the I 
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American Nasi Party and the Ku Klux Klan (principals 63.4%, advisers 70.0%). 
They generally agreed that m0 st Americans support the concept of freedom of 
the press in theory but not in practice (principals 68. 5%, advisers 75.3%). 

Public and Private Schools: Although the legal guarantees of press 
freedom are greater for public schools than for private schools, there were 
no significant differences in the responses to the 39 questions between the 
respondents at public schools and those at private schools. The small 
number of private school responses (11%) made it nearly impossible to test 
for significance, but the replies from the two groups very closely paralleled 
each other. 

School Si ze: Responses analyzed by school size across the five 
enrollment categories showed few differences. There were too few schools of 
more than 2.00J students (7%) to test for significance of that group. Among 
the other four groups, responses from schools of under 500 students, which 
composed 40 percent of the returns, were different from the three larger 
groups 0 001-1,500, 1,501-2,000, and more than 2,000) on three statements. 

Respondents at the smallest schools (60.0%) disagreed with the statement 
that "the student newspaper should be allowed to print a story that it can 
prove is true even if printing the story will hurt the school's reputation," 
while respondents at the three groups of larger schools (48.1%, 56.8%, 75.0%) 
agreed with that statement (p <.01). 

"It is more important for the school to function smoothly than for the 
student newspaper to be free from administrative censorship," according to 
respondents at the smallest school. (51.6%). Those at the three groups of 
larger schools disagreed with that statement (48.1%, 51.0%, 69.5%, p <.001). 

These responses may reflect that 
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people in smaller communities and smaller schools believe that community 
harmony should prevail over press freedom if the two come into conflict or 
that £ dministrative censorship is unlikely and therefore not a concern or 
that people in larger schools are more supportive o£ free expression and 
less concerned about smooth functioning of the school community. 

"If the adviser knows that a newspaper is going to publish something 
that will put the school in a bad light, the adviser has a professional 
obligation to see that that particular item is not published f ,! according to 
respondents of schools of fewer than 500 students (52.0%). Respondents at the 
three groups of larger schools disagreed (53.4%, 64.7%, 60.0%, p <..001). 

Responses were slightly different by enrollment cia-<? for three other 
statements. Respondents ir all enrollment categories except 3,501-2,000 
agreed that maintaining discipline in the schooJ is more important than 
publishing a newspaper free irom administrative censorship (p <^.o01). 

Respondents at schools under 1,000 enrollment agreed with the statement 
that school administrators should have the right to prohibit publication of 
articles they think harmful even though such articles might not be legally 
libelous, obscene or disruptive. Respondents at the larger schools 
disagreed (p < .001) , 

Respondents at schools under 500 students (50.4%) agreed that as long as 

the school board or school pays part of the costs, school administrators have 
over 

controly^what is printed in the school newspaper. Respondents at schools of 
501-1,000 students were evenly divided on the statement (45.5% agreed, 46.8% 
disagreed), while those at schools of 1,001-1,500 students slightly 
disagreed (50.9%) and those at schools of 1,501-2,000 (72.3%) 
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disagreed (p < .01) . 



Frequency of Publication: Analysis by frequency of publication yielded 
significant differences on 13 of the 39 intensity que^ions. We compared the 
49 percenr of the schools thac published six or fewer issues a year the 
51 percent that published s°ven or more issues. They disagreed on only four 
statements with the differences on the other nine being in degree of 
agreement or disagreement. 

Respondents at schools publishing seven or more issues a year agreed 
that the paper should be allowed to print a true story that will hurt the 
school's reputation while those at schools publishing six or fewer issues a 
year disagreed (p < .001) . 

School administrators should have the right to prohibit publication of 
articles they think harmful, according to respondents at schools publishing 
sue or fewer is- <es a year. Those publishing seven or more issues disagreed 
(p <.001). 

If the adviser knows that the paper plans to publish something that will 
put the school in a bad light, the adviser has a professional obligation to 
see that that item is not published, according to respondents at schools that 
publish six or fewer issues a year, who slightly agreed. Those publishing 
seven or more issues disagreed (p ^.01). 

Those publishing six or fewer issues agreed that as long as the school 
board or school pays part of the costs, school administrators have control 
over what is printed in the school newspaper. Those publishing seven or more 
issues disagreed (p^.01). 
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These publishing more issues much more strongly disagreed with the idea 
that schcel administrators should have some voice in the selection of the 
student newspaper editor than those publishing fewer issues (p < ,001). 
Those publishing more issues also more strongly disagreed with the statement 
that it is more important for the school to function smoothly than for the 
student newspaper to be free from administrative censorship than those 
publishing fewer issues (p < .001). 

Respondents publishing seven or T*ore issues disagreed much more with the 
statement that articles critical of teachers or administrators never should 
appear in the student newspaper than those publishing six or fever issues a 
year (p < .05) . 

Those publishing fewer issues more strongly agreed with the idea that 
advisers have an obligation to inform the administration of any controversial 
stories before che newspaper goes to press than those publishing more issues 
(p <.05). 

Those publishing more issues more strongly agreed that having school 
administrators read student newspaper copy before publication is a form of 
censorship than those publishing fewer issues (p<.05). 

Respondents publishing seven or more issues slightly agreed that 
maintaining discipline is more important than publishing a newspaper free from 
administrative censorship, while those publishing fewer issues more strongly 
agreed (p ^.05). Those publishing fewer issues more strongly disagreed 
with the statement that only persons with journalism degrees should be 
advisers to student newspapers than those publishing more issues (p ^.05). 
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Both groups disagree with the assertion that articles critical of the 
school board never should appear in the student newspaper and that articles 
critical of teachers or administrators never should appear in the student 
newspaper, but those publishing seven or more issues a year disagree more 
strongly (p < .05 and p < .01). 

Experience in Position : Comparison of responses of those in their 
position one to four years with those in their position five or more years 
found no significant differences, except that the more experienced advisers 
more strongly agreed with the idea that the student newspaper is more a 
learning tool than a vehicle for the expression of student opinion (p ^ .01). 

Demographics : Of the usable responses, 88.9 percent (286) represented 
public schools and 11.1 percent (35) private schools. Two-fifths of the 
schools (40.0%) have an enrollment of fewer than 500 students, 25 percent 
range from 501 to 1,000, 17 percent from 1,001 to 1,500, 11 percent from 
1,501 to 2,000 and 7 percent more than 2,000. 

Length of service of advisers ranged from 0 to 37 years; 50 percent 
had worked with student newspapers four or fewer years. Principals had 
held their positions 0 to 22 years with 47 percent having been in the 
position six or fewer years. 

Schools surveyed published as many as 37 issues of the school newsp*t>er 
in the previous year and planned the same number during the year of the 
study, with a median of 7 issues per year and a uean of 8.3 issues. 
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Organizational tools : More than one-half of the newspapers have 
stylebooks (51.9%) nearly one-half have written editorial policy statements 
(48.2%) and written job descriptions for the newspapers' editors (44.4%), 
but only one-fourth have a written staff manual (22.6%) or a written job 
description for the adviser (24.9%). 

There were no differences in the presence of these items between 
newspapers with less-experienced advisers and those with more-experienced ones , 
but larger schools were more likely to have stylebooks, staff manuals, written 
editorial policies and written job descriptions as were those who publish 
more issues. 

Only 29.6% of the schools under 500 enrollment had stylebooks. That 
percentage increased to 42.9 for 501-1, 000> 59.0 for 1,001-1,500, 74.1 for 
1,501-2,000 and 83.3 for more than 2,000 (p ^.001). Nearly one-third 
publishing six or fewer issues (31.6%) had stylebooks while three-fifths of 
those publishing seven or more issues (61.1%) did (p ^.001). 

Larger schools were nearly twice as likely to have written editorial 
nolicy statements as the smallest schools (28.6% under 500, 47.6% 501-1,000, 
59.5% 3 ,001-1,500, 41.4% 1,501-2,000, 61.1% 2,00O+, p <.001), and so were 
those publishing more frequently (30.8% six or fewer issues, 53.1% seven or 
more issues, p<.001). 

Written job descriptions for editors were reported by 20.4% of the 
schools under 500 students, 38.1% of those 501-1,000, 57.5% of the 1,001-1,500 
enrollment schools, 58.6% of the 1,501-2,000 ones and 66.7% of those exceeding 
2,000 enrollment (p ^ .001). Nearly twice as many schools publishing seven 
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~>r more issues a year (50.8%) had such job descriptions as those publishing 
six or fewer issues (26.3%, p ^ .001). 

Writter job descriptions for advisers were reported by 18.4% of the 
smallest schools, 28.6% 5C1-1,000, 25.0% 1,001-1,500, 20.7% 1,501-2,000 and 
50.0% 2,000 or more enrollment (p ^ .01). Likewise, those publishing seven 
or more issues (32,0%) were more likely to have advisers' job descriptions 
than those publishing fewer (16.9%, p < .01). 

Staff manuals were reported by less than one-half of the school newspapers 
in all five enrollment categories (10.2% under 500, 14.5% 501-1,000, 26.8% 
1,001-1,500, 48.3% 1,501-2,000, 38.9% mere than 2,000, p <.001). Only 8.5% 
of the schools publishing six or fewer issues a year had staff manuals and 
32.0% of those publishing seven or more issues had them (p ^ .001). 

Conclusions 

One might conclude from the overall findings that schools of more than 
500 students and schools publishing seven or more issues of the newspaper 
each year are more likely to take freedom of the student press more seriously, 
be better or more formally organized in their newspaper operations with 
stylebooks, editorial policies, staff manuals and written job descriptions, 
and possibly be more knowledgeable about the theory and practice of 
journalism. 

Even though almost all of the advisers and principals agreed that a 
free press is fundamental to American society, with 36.4% of the principals 
and 66.0% of the advisers strongly agreeing, the reality of both groups 1 
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reactions to student press freedom belies this contention, as the results 
indicate. Nearly three-quarters of the principals (72.6%) believe that 
maintenance of discipline is more important than an uncensored press, with 
two-fifths of the advisers (42.5%) agreeing. In fact, one-fourth of the 
principals (25.9%) do rot believe that it is censorship for administrators 
to read copy before publication. 

Even though the courts have regularly ruled that editors have the ultimate 
responsibility for the content of the student publication, nearly three-quarters 
of the principals (73.5%) and more than one-half of the advisers (53.7%) disagree 
that students, even if they are trained in press responsibility, should have 
full control over the editorial content. The message appears to be that press 
freedom should and does exist for students, but not completely. 

Advisers and principals do not have the right, by-law, to censor, yet 
they indicate they are placing themselves in positions of liability by 
injecting themselves into a prior review process. More than two-thirds of the 
principals (68.6%) and one third of the advisers (34.0%) agree that admini- 
strators should prohibit publication of "harmful" articles, even if they arc 
not legally libelous, obscene or disruptive, the only areas not protected by 
law. The role of each in the publication process has been clearly defined. 
Administrators have the responsibility to permit and ensure the free 
exchange of information and opinion through student publications. Advisers 
and teachers are facilitators, not censors, who uphold the First Amendment 
rightj of students to print without prior restraint and who provide the 
training the students need to present complete and accurate reporting. 
However, almost all respondents (99.3% of the principals and 95.8% of the 
advisers) agree that advisers should review all copy before publication. 
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One would assume that since principals are concerned about the image 
of their schools, their views would tend to be more restrictive of press 
freedom. One would also assume that since advisers should understand the 
principles and ethics of press freedom, their views would tend to differ 
significantly from those of the principals in defending and ensuring press 
freedom. However, the degree of disagreement between the two is not very 
strong in many instances. 

Perhaps it is due to a lack of knowledge on the part of advisers about 
the law of the student press, or to a fear of resisting administrative 
pressures or requests, or to a lack of understanding about the role of the 
adviser. Whatever the reason, the situation does not encourage and foster 
a free student press in American high schools and a generation of editors 
and staff members who fully understand and e::ercise the constitutional 
guarantees of freedom of the press. 
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Statement 

Control and Disruptio n 

1. School administrators should have the r ight to pro- 
hibit publication of articles they think h -mful even 
though auch articles might not be legally libelous, 
obscene or disruptive. 

2. Maintaining discipline In thm cntwwO tct: 
important than publishing a newspaper fi.ee from aunini- 
strative cenaorship. 

3. It is more importsnt for the school to function 
smoothly than for the student newspaper to be free from 
administrative censorship 

4. Newspaper advisers frequently fail to see how the 
paper can disrupt other aapects of the school. 

5. School . dminiatrators should have some voice in the Prn. 
aelectio. of the student newspaper editor. 

6. The administration has the right to regular he 
time and place of diatribution of the student spaper. 

7. The atudent revspaper should be allowed to print a 
story that it can prove is true even if printing the 
story will hurt the school's reputation. 

8. Articles critical of the school board never should 
appear in rhe atudent newspaper. 

9. Articles critical of local politicians never should 
appear in the student newspaper. 

10. Articles critical of teachers or administrators 
never should appear In the student newspaper. 

Role of the Student Newspaper 

11. Student rights to publish a newspaper must be bal- 
anced against the realization that students are not 
fully trained journalists. 

12. Once students have been trained in press responsi- 
bility, they ahould nave full control over all editor- 
ial content of the student newspaper. 

13. High achool students are too young to practice 
responsibly freedom of the press. 

14. The student newspaper la more a * earning tool than 
a vehicle for the expression of student opinion. 

15. The student newspaper is a valuable public rela- 
tione tool for the achocl. 

16. Guarantees of freedom of expression ir the student 
newspaper outweigh public relations considerations. 

Censorship 

17. If an administrator asks the adviser to reed co^y 
prior to publication, the adviser should do so. 

18. The atudent newapaper adviser thould review all 
copy before it la printed. 

19. Having achool administrators *~ead student newspaper 
copy before publication is a form of censorship. 

Responsibilities of Advisers 

20. The advlaer ahould correct misspellings that 
students make in their copy. 

21. The advlaer ahould correct factual inaccuracies in 
atudent copy before publication even if it is not pos- 
sible to confer with the students Involved. 

22. If the advlaer knows that the newspaper is goir.g to 
publish something that will put the achool in a bad 
light, the advlaer has a profeaslonal obligation tc see 
that tha* particular Item la not published. 

23. aper advlaera who do not read copy of ntudent 
newspapers before publication should be held personally 
responsible for any complaints about the newspaper. 

24. The atudent newapaper advlaer Is ultimately respon- 
sible for trie content of the student newspaper rather 
than the atudent editor a. 

25. The advlaer who raviewa copy for the student news- 
paper prior to publication becomes liable for the 
content. 
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26. Only persons with degrees in journalism should be 
savissrs to student newspapers. 
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31. As long ss the school board or school pays part of 
the costs, school sdministrstors have control over what 
is printed in the school newspaper. 
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32. Controversial Issues have no place in a student 
newspaper. 
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34. The adviser is obligated to inform the administra- 
tion of any controversial stories before the newspaper 
goes to press. 
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35. If the student newspaper takes one side of a con- 
troverslsl issue, it should be required to publish the 
other side. 
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Principals' and Advisers' Responses to Attitude Statements 
Related to the First Amendment in Percent 
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1. A free press is fundamental to American society. 

2. Society has sn obligation to protect the Fitst 
Amendment rights of groups such is the American Nazi 
Psxty snd the Ku Klux Klan. 

3. The American Nszi Party has a s much s constitutional 
right to s parsde permit as the American Legion. 

4. Host Americans support the concept of freedom of the 
press in theory but not in prsctice. 
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